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A “Kapellmeister” of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.* 


It is not very often that we meet with a Ka- 
pellmeister, or conductor, who is all that he ought 
to be; that is to say, who does not care merely 
about properly filling his position, and performiag 
punctually and conscientiously what is required 
of him, but is equally anxious for his subordi- 
nates; a prince on a small scale, who takes a 
greater interest in the weal or woe of his subjects 
than in his own. A nature of this kind is most 
pony shown at a period when men are grasped 

y the powerful hand of harsh misfortune, when 
want and misery reign supreme, and all the bonds 
of society appear about to be burst asunder. 
Such a period, and such a model man in it, are 
without doubt the period of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and the Kapellmeister, Heinrich Schiitz. 
How he received his musical education in Venice; 
how he was entrusted by Fate with the musical- 
ly-historical, or, rather, intellectually-historical 
task of transporting into Germany the new era 
~ commenced in Italy, of bringing about an al- 

ance between Italian and German art, of be- 
coming the leading supporter and introducer of 
pleasing forms of Italian free art as opposed to 
strict, scholastic music—all this has been suffi- 
ciently discussed and appreciated on other occa- 
sions. We here want to contemplate the most 
important luminary in the then musical firma- 
ment of Germany when actively employed in his 
capacity of Kapellmeister; to record his ever 
willing and ever poveus self-sacrificing efforts for 
the members of the establishment under his 
charge. 

The “chapel” at Dresden, where Schiitz was 
engaged from the year 1617, may be looked upon 
as a model establishment for the period. As ear- 
ly as the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we find, at the Electoral Court in the above 
capital, a complete chapel, which, under the 
name of the “Cantorei” (chantry) required for 
its support a considerable sum for those days 
(about 3,000 florins). It consisted of fourteen 
singers and nine instrumentalists. At its head 
was a conduetor or chapelmaster (Michaél Rog- 
er), a vice-conductor, who was, also, Court-Can- 
tor, and a preceptor (Andreas Petermann) for 
the singing boys. It will be seen from the con- 
stitution of the establishment that singing was 
greatly predominant, while instrumental music 
was only an unimportant department, still in the 
first stages of its development; what the Elector 
demanded above all things from his chapel was 
church singing, choral and solo. On this ac- 
count, the members of the chapel were usually 
formed in the chapel itself, or, at any rate, they 
laid there the foundations on which, thanks to 
travelling, they might subsequently build. Chap- 
el-boys and table-boys, as they were termed, 
used to be confided to the care of the conductor 
and of the eldest members of the chapel, in whose 
families and under whose superintendence -they 
lived entirely, the conductor and membersof the 
chapel being responsible for the boys’ education, 
especially in a musical sense. For this they re- 
ceived rations, besides an extra salary of 25 flor- 
ins for private instruction in singing. Singing 
was the principal consideration, and it was solely 
an aptitude for singing which generally regulated 
the admission of a candidate into the chapel. If 
one of the boys, however, was to learn a special 
instrument as well, his master was paid extra. 
This was, however, an unusual case, for, asa 
rule, the chapel and table boys were the sopra- 
nos and altists at the musical performances, and 
thus constituted the lowest degree in the musical 
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corporation. Castrates were not then known in 
Germany ; it was not till nearly the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War that they first appeared on 
this side the Alps. When the boys’ voices broke, 
and the boys could no longer be employed for the 
above purpose in the chapel, they learned some 
instrument, if they possessed the necessary natu- 
ral talent. The most skilful among them were 
then generally allowed a certain sum to proceed 
to Italy, at that time the high school of music, in 
order to perfect themselves on the violin, theorbo, 
cither, etc., educate themselves thoroughly, and, 
on their return, become the leading instrumen- 
talists in the chapel. 

Every person who, in those days, seriously en- 
tertained the intention of devoting himself to art 
made his pilgrimage to Italy, Any one who had 
failed to go through his studies there was not re- 
garded as properly ge, or able to do any- 
thing really good. This was not mere prejudice, 
for it was in Ttaly that Palestrina, Gabrieli, and 
others had delivered music from the fetters ot 
Netherlandish counterpoint, which threatened to 
crush it completely ; it was there that the above 
masters founded those celebrated schools for com- 
posers which continued to flourish for centuries, 
and everyone endeavored to draw from these 
springs. Like others, Heinrich Schiitz received 
his education in Italy, having studied in the Ve- 
netian school under Giovanni Gabrieli. There 
being no other course-open for him, in the year 
1589, when he was thirteen, he entered as chap- 
el-boy the chapel of the Landgrave Moritz of 
Hesse, and, though his parents had determined 
he should receive a learned education, and he 
had gone in consequence to the university of 
Marburg, he was gained over by the Landgrave 
for music exclusively. This art-loving prince, 
well capable of appreciating the boy’s great tal- 
ent, offered Heinrich a yearly stipend of two 
hundred thalers if he would go to Italy, and 
study in one of the celebrated schools there. 
Schiitz accepted the offer, and, in 1609, went to 
Venice, to become a pupil of Giovanni Gabrieli. 
What good use he made of his time is proved by 
the fact that, at the expiration of three years 
only, he was able to send h's noble patron a book 
of five-part madrigals “with the especial praise of 
the leading musici in Venice” (“mit sonderbarem 
Lobe der fiirnembsten ‘musicorum’ zu Venedig’). 
His venerable teacher died soon afterwards, and 
Schiitz returned, in consequence, to Germany in 
1613, with the intention of studying in secret 
several years longer, in order then to be able to 
come out at once with some work of importance. 
His parents and relatives, however, would on no 
account hear of his making music a “profession.” 
They urged him to re-enter the learned career 
he had abandoned, and by so doing obtain some 
appointment in keeping with his merits. In a 
letter which he afterwards wrote, and in which 
he recorded the events of his youth, he says of 
himselt: “But God the Almighty, who, without 
a doubt, had set me aside from my mother’s 
womb for the profession of music, ordained that 
anno 1614 I should be summoned hither to Dres- 
den, to attend the approaching christening of 
Duke Augustus, and, after the specimen I gave, 
the directory of the Elector’s music was most 
graciously offered me in his name. My parents 
and relatives probably perceived with me the 
immovable will of God at work, and so set a goal 
to my wandering thoughts.” 

But the reader must not imagine that the mat- 
ter was arranged so speedily and simply as is re- 
corded in the words just quoted. Musicians in 
those days could by no means boast of so respect- 
ed and favored a social position that such an ap- 
pointment should be conferred as a matter of 
course. We know, from the case of young Mo- 





zart at a much later period in Salzburg, what 
treatment was considered at Courts proper for 
musicians, thoygh Mozart’s case was certainly a 
dishonorable @€ception. Schiitz certainly went 
to Dresden, in 1614, to attend the christening 
festivities to which he alludes, but the thoroughly 
educated Hessian Court Organist had, so to 
speak, been merely sent as a loan by the Land- 
grave Moritz to his Electoral cousin. Johann 
Georg I, Elector since June, 1611, held the ver 
promising musician fast, thanked his Lesheenih 
cousin very heartily in April, 1615, for giving his 
organist up to him, and added: “We entreat 
you todo us the favor of graciously allowing 
Schiitz to remain here a year or so, until we get 
those persons whom we have sent to Italy and 
elsewhere for the purpose of learning this art.” 
Being compelled to do so, the Landgrave grant- 
ed Schiitz two years’ leave of absence, but asked 
for him back before the time had expired. The 
long and short of the matter was, however, that 
Schiitz could not be spared from Dresden. 
Though this and that member of the chapel who 
had been sent to travel might have returned from 
Italy as a skilful instrumentalist, Schiitz towered 
so high above them all that such a tribute as the 
following was paid him: “If the music in the 
church and before the table is to be continued in 
the same style as hitherto, it.is impossible to give 
up such a man, who is equally skilled in composi- 
tion, in the use of instruments, and in the ar- 
rangement of the concert, in all which the wr 
ter knows no one superior to the above Schiitz, 
who has already shown, to his especial credit, be- 
fore his Electoral Highness what he is capable of 
doing.” At length the Landgrave made a friend- 
ly and neighborly offer to share Schiitz, who, he 
proposed, should act as chapelmaster at the Elec- 
toral Court at Dresden, but at the same time, 
retain his old place and duties at the Margrave’s 
Court in Cassel, so that the Margrave also, might 
enjoy the musician’s art on fitting occasions. Now 
Johann Georg was by no means a man calculated 
to bear up against the serious events of later 
times, but, as regards his personal requirements, 
and rm age his musical pleasures, he was very 
stubborn, and not to be dissuaded from a resolve 
once taken. By dint of all kinds of argument 
and persuasion he at length succeeded in moving 
the Landgrave Moritz to cede him the musician 
altogether. 

For fifty-five years was Heinrich Schiitz the 
Saxon Elector’s chapelmaster, attending with in- 
defatigable care to the duties of the office “as 
the very best German composer and most admir- 
able chapelmaster.” 

There now came ten years of the most compre- 
hensive exertions on the part of the chapelmas- 
ter, then thirty-two, but in that time he succeed- 
ed in rendering the Dresden chapel one of the 
most celebrated of the age. It was increased to 
thirty-two members, the greater number of whom 
had been educated under his direction at Dres- 
den, or at places which they had visited on their 
travels, while some had been sent for direct from 
Italy. After 1620, it became more and more the 
custom at the Courts of meeggin: to entice these 
singing birds, and give them salaries which for 
that time were enormous. Of course the singers 
augmented their pretensions in proportion, the 
more so when they perceived that regular jeal- 
ousy and enmity were caused between different 
courts on their account. 

The simple arrangements of the Electoral 
chapel at Dresden did not permit such extrava- 
gance. Despite the high position to which Schiitz 
had raised his corpus musicorum, as he was fond 
of calling his chapel, the original expenditure of 


3,000 florins had remained ew ype the 
same. ‘The ordinary members a salary of 
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from 150 to 200 florins each; the vice-chapelmas- 
ter received 350 florins, and the chapelmaster 
400, to which sundry additions were made in the 
shape of a tankard of wine, a load or two of 
wood, a court-coat now and then, a sum of mon- 
ey for special lessons, etc. In return for his ser- 
vices, Schiitz was enabled to fulfil his Jong cher- 
ished and fond wish of making another journey 
to Italy. What, perhaps, contributed most to 
this result was that in the year 1627 he gave the 
most brilliant proof of his great talent and thor- 
oughly solid education. This was neither more 
nor less than the composition @§ the opera of 
Daphne, the first German operaever written. The 
text was translated into German, from the Ital- 
ian of Ranuccini, by Martin Opitz, the head of 
the first Silesian school of poets, and Heinrich 
Schiitz set it to music. The opera was produced 
at the festivities got up in hqnor of the marriage 
of the Saxon Princess Sophia Eleonora with the 
Landgrave George of Hesse. Unluckily, none 
of the music has been preserved. It perished 
probably in the great Dresden fire, 1760, during 
the Seven Years’ War. The text, however, still 
remains. How immense a sensation was excited 
by this first opera is evident from the fact that, 
despite the unfavorable state of things at the 
time, all the more important towns competed 
with each other in appropriating this new branch 


of art. 
{To be continued.) 





A Contribution to the History of Oratorio. 


BY EMIL NAUMANN.* 


We remarked on a former occasion how strong- 
ly developed, nay, perhaps more strongly devel- 
oped than any where else, sacred plays appear to 
have been in the heart of Germany, in Bautzen, 
Dresden, Meissen, Zerbs, Torgau, Leipsic, and 
Eisenach. Now if we recollect that all these 
towns are situated in Thuringia and Saxony, that 
the roots of Protestantism are to be sought more 
especially in these two German provinces, and 
that, furthermore, Mysteries were first represent- 
ed there in the German language, that is in the 
most popular manner, we shall instantly be struck 
by their intimate connection with the spirit out 
of which the Reformation grew. From this point 
of view, the Eisenach Mystery, already mention- 
ed, of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, becomes 
peculiarly significant and prophetic. We find it 
represented, as early as in the 14th century, by 
the same monastic order to which Martin Luther 
was destined subsequently to belong, at the foot 
of the Wartburg, which, by the residence of the 
great Reformer there, was to become a watch- 
tower of the mind,* only a few hours’ journey 
from Mora, the Thuringian village where Luther 
first saw the light of day, and at Eisenach, the 
town which gave birth to Sebastian Bach, the 
master who lent its purest and most sublime ex- 
pression to the specifically protestant spirit in 
church-music, and consequently in oratorio.—The 
tendency of this same old sacred play stands forth 
in still more wonderful and presageful connection 
with Protestantism and Protestant art.—Through- 
out the rest of the world, the intercession of the 
Saints and of the Virgin Mary was considered in 
the 14th century capable of releasing from sin 
and guilt. The Augustine monks of Eisenach 
were the first who dared to preach a new belief. 
When the moment has arrived in this old play 
for the heavenly Bridegroom to approach, and 
the foolish virgins, who have sunk to sleep in the 
midst of a revel, to become aware, too late and 
full of dismay, that their lamps are forever extin- 
guished, “~ call on all the Saints to intercede 
for them. An avenging Angel orders them back. 
The cry of woe, now louder than before, of these 
sinners, who perceive the jaws of Hell already 
opeaiee, finds its way to Mary, the mother of 

i She experiences a feeling of indescribable 
ty, and begs for pardon for the mourning crea- 
wet her divine Son, who now appears. But 
ever ao illustrious an advocate finds her interces- 
sion frui ou hearing the simple words of the 


* From the Neue Berli Musik-Zeitung. 
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Saviour, who says He has to fulfil his Father's 
will. Mary proceeds to utter reproaches that the 
Lord will not listen even to her, who has suffered 
so much for Him. Hereupon Christ disappears, 
and the Angel, addressing the Queen of Heaven, 
pronounces imperiously the word, “Silence !” 


Who will deny that, in this disappearance of 
the Saints and even of the blessed Virgin before 
the form of the Saviour coming forward so sub- 
limely and grandly, and centering all importance 
in Himself, the spirit of the Reformation, like the 
first blush of morning, is already announced! 
We must be the more forcibly convinced of this 
by the fact that it was precisely the day for the 
performance of this sacred play, representing all 
power of remission in its nothingness, as well as 
convinced of the tremendous influence it exerted 
upon those living at the time. It is historically 
attested that Friedrich of the bitten Cheek died 
in consequence of the performance of this mys- 
tery. The vain appeal to the intercession of the 
Saints and of the Virgin Mary, at variance with 
the popular belief, wrought so strongly upon the 
Margrave, whose conscience probably sometimes 
proved a heavy burden for him when he thought 
of his father, that, interrupting the actors, he 
called out: By what means are grace and for- 
giveness of sins to be obtained, if the intercession 
of the holy Virgin is of no avail.” A fit of apo- 
plexy, caused by the mental shock he had sus- 
tained, threw him on a bed of sickness. which he 
never left to his dying day, the 16th November, 
1324. 

It was but natural that, with such a tendency 
of the sacred plays in central Germany, church- 
music, and oratorio particularly, when the Refor- 
mation took up both, should be developed in a 
closer connection with the Mysteries, than was 
the case in the Netherlands. In music, as in the 
old Thuringian play, Christ, and redemption 
through His death to the exclusion of all inter- 
cession, and hence, above aught else, the history 
of the Passion, became the central point of repre- 
sentation and of the increased depth of musical 
expression. It is, therefore, natural that we 
should find as early asthe time of Luther, and 
caused partly by the powerful impulse emanating 
from ‘him, examples of Passion music in Germany. 
The first of these compositions, which bore the 
name of “Passions,” we meet with in the works 
of the German masters, Johannes Galiculus, born 
near Leipsic, in 1475, and Heinrich Isaak, born 
probably in the Fuldau district, about 1480. We 
find them further in the works of Isaak’s pupil, 
Ludwig Senffl, of Basle, whom Luther so admir- 
ed, a composer who was born in 1490 and died 
in 1560, as well as in those of Luther’s intimate 
friend, Johannes Walther, who was born at Tor- 
gau, in 1490, and died in 1555. All the Passions 
of these masters, as likewise those of their con- 
temporaries, Cellarius, Eckel, and Lemblin, have 
Latin texts. We find, too, in these authors, as 
we do, also, in Hobrecht and Berehem in the 
Netherlands, an almost invariably four-part and, 
therefore, more lyrical treatment of their subject, 
which even now properly demanded a more 
marked epico-musical construction. It is the 
“Moralities” or comedies of the students and the 
sthools, works immediately springing from the 
Mysteries, and, to a certain degree, presented to 
us merely as a translation of the latter into the 
spirit of the period that had just dawned, which 
first bear a really epico-musical stamp. _Interest- 
ing in this light is The new, highly excellent, and 
thoroughly Christian Comedia of the State of 
Things in Heaven and Hell, by Andreas Hart- 
mann, Theologian and Magister of Philosophy, 
which was performed at Torgau in 1599. We 
are distinetly informed that, after the Prologue, 
a “common Musica or playing of the Town-pi- 
pers” opened the piece. As the personages are 
distributed in choruses, it is very probable that 
the spoken dialogue was interrupted by choral- 
songs.* Belonging to the same category are, 
also, the sacred comedy of Esther (1604), and 
that of Joseph (1612), both due to the Theologian 
Andreas Cotta, who was rewarded for them by 
the living of Hartha. 

While the above efforts were being made in 
the way of a popular representation of sacred or 
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| Biblical subjects, J. von Burck, or Burgk, born 





in Magdeburg at the commencement of the 16th 
century had in the domain of art-musie ventur- 
ed to write Passions in the Germantongue. The 
first of these appeared in 1568, and the second 
in 1577. He was followed by Lachner with a 
German Passion published in 1594, and we are 
thus gradually conducted to the great master, 
Heinrich Schiitz, named, in accordance with the 
fashion of his time, Sagittarius, wno was born in 
1585, in the Saxon Voigtland, and who died at 
Dresden in 1672. It isin his Passions that we 
first meet with the artistic forms, which have, on 
the whole, maintained their ground in oratorio 
down to the present day. Schiitz, too—like the 
Eisenach Mystery already mentioned, like Lu- 
ther himself and all that was closely connected 
with him, and, lastly, like the first composers of 
Latin and German passions in our native land— 
we find again in Sazueny. For more than halfia 
century he was Capellmeister, at Dresden, of the 
Saxon Elector. If we remember, in connection 
with this fact, that the greatest number of the 
most important Moralities and Students’ Come- 
dies produced during the period of the Reforma- 
tion belonged to Saxony, Thuringia, and the 
parts immediately adjacent, we shall once more 
feel convineed that the focus of Protestantism was 
likewise the eentre of Protestant musical art, and 
it was on this account that oratorio, also, as a half 
Protestant art-product. derived from these prov- 
inces the most powerful incentives to further de- 
velopment. 

But other influences, besides Protestant influ- 
ences, had worked upon a master like Schiitz, 
before he was capable of presenting the world 
with productions so full of dhoroughly epic, and, 
within the limits of the Epos, dramatic life as his 
Passions, It was for this reason that we said 
Oratorio was only half the ehild of the Reforma- 
tion. 

To show that other factors co-operated in its 
creation we must once more go back a step. 

* This piece, of which unfortunately we have not a copy, 


was published in 1600 by the authorat Magdeburg and dedi- 
eated to the Counei} of that town. 


{To be continued). 





Kleptomaniacal Choir Boys. 
{From the London Orehestra.) 


During the Iast two weeks the acumen of Mr. Elli- 
ott, the Lambeth police magistrate, has been tasked 
in the attempt to nnrave} the mysteriés of a singular 
abstraction of property from various stalls in the 
Crystal Palaee. For some time past the stall-hold- 
ers in this splendid suburban bazaar had missed a 
number of articles, and the officials of the Pahee 
Company had communicated with the authorities at 
the Lambeth office the fact that robberies had of late 
become very numerons, and that in every case of sus- 
picion the alleged delinquent would be treated with 
such fare as the letter of the Jaw would anthorize. On 
the afternoon of Monday, the 4th inst., the youny 

ersons at the stalls of the opticians, perfumers, cot- 
ers, and the other depots for the sale of articles of 
virti and fancy, were put into a state of commotion 
by discovering that 2 raid had been made upon their 
properties ; and suspicion falling upon some boys 
who were loitering about, a watch was at once set 
upon them, and in a short time that was seen which 
fully justified the apprehension of two jads named 
Greenwood and Higgs. Greenwoorl, it appeared, 
was a choir-boy of some years” standing in All Saints 
Church, Notting Hill, and obtained some sort of cel- 
ebrity by his solo singing in that charch. Both he 
and Higgs were of the choir school attached to the 
church, and on their appearance before the magis- 
trate they were charged “with stealing an opera- 
glass, a microscope, a telescope, a globe, bottles of 
perfame, knives, a silver pencil case, a comb, a brash, 
and other similar articles, the property of the stall- 
holders in the Crystal Palace.” After the evidence 
had been taken, the advocate for these young choris- 
ters directed the magistrate’s attention to this ‘most 
exceptional case.” The younger boy had evidently 
acted under the direction of Greenwood, the solo 
singer; and Greenwood, quite old enough to know 
right from wrong, was yet by bodily affliction inca- 
pacitated from taking advantage of this knowledge. 
It appeared that when Greenwood saw anything that 
it would please him to possess, he immediately suf- 
fered from a jactitation of the heart ; his pulse be- 
came quick and jerxing; and it would seem that 
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these symptoms are one of the earliest indications of 


what, in medical nomenclature, is known as “inen- 
bation of insanity.” ‘The first disturbance of intel- 
lect is, it is said, always accompanied by a perversion 


of moral habits. A change in the body takes place, 
there is great irritation of the nerves of sensation, and 
there is much inflammatory action in the tips of the 
fingers. The patient who suffers under this triple 
mischief, of aberration of the moral sense, a jactita- 
tion of the heart, and high irritation of the digital 
nerves, is in a state approaching either pyromania or 
kleptomania. . Pyvomania is that species of demented- 
ness which urges its victim to acts of incendiarism. 
John Martin set York Minster in flames; he was a 
pyromaniac. There have heen two churches lately 
burned down in Notting Hill, and those burnings 
have been attributed to pyromaniacs. The lawyers 
for the young alleged culprits never for a moment in- 
sinuated that Greenwood, his unfortunate patient and 
client, suffered under any hallucination fog setting 
churehes on fire. All that he maintained was that 
poor Greenwood, like Oscar the King of Sweden, 
and the celebrated countess at Frankfort, and the no 
less distinguished countess in England, was a klepto- 
maniac, a miserable victim of hyperphrenie. Every- 
hody knows that the will alone constitutes sin; and 
the head boy at Notting Hill Church suffered under 
an absolute want of control of the will with regard 
to the property of others for which he had a longing. 
The disease belongs to one of the mysteries of the 
inner mental life; and whether its begiuning be sub- 
jective or objective, whether its origin was centrifu- 
gal or centripetal, doctors have not yet determined. 
As the dipsomaniac must drink, the monomaniac 
must prate, the pyromaniac must fire, so the klepto- 
maniac mast steal. But as the pilfering was insane, 
it was only dangerous to the owners of the tempting 
property. Persons suffering under this cacodemo- 
niacal titillation of the tentacles could never he 
charged with petty larceny, for taking other people’s 
property was simply the natural medicine of patients 
of this sort; such possession subdued the inflamma- 
tion, quieted the heart, and soothed the nerves of the 
fingers. 


In support of this theory of kleptomania was called 
the curate of the parish, who deposed that Green- 
wood was a good boy, and had carried off a prize, 
but being subject to epileptic fits, he could never keep 
his hands quiet, either at home, in church, or at 
school; and that without thinking he was doing 
wrong he would take any article, whether in the sight 
ofa constable or not.” The defence now became 
double, for epilepsy is not kleptomania. Ep:lepsy is 
a choking fit, a laryngismal spasm, accompanied 
with a screech so dismally melancholy that it scares 
dogs away, and so affects parrots that they drop off 
their perch. True-it is that this disease often termi 
nates in idiotey, but the boy Greenwood had_ not ar- 
rived at this point: he never jumped up to read the 
lessons, or got into the pulpit to preach the sermon, 
or seized an offertory bag; all that could be said for 
or against him was the fact of his being a simp!e 
kleptomaniac. He could gain prizes, learn his solos, 
sing them, and sing the right ones; he had a clear 
perception of right and wrong in his singing, and 
there was no aberration with him of the artistic sense, 
whatever there might he with regard to the moral. 
Besides, his case as a kleptomaniac is not at all an 
aggravated one. The disease in its most formidable 
shape will not permit the patient to eat anything that 
he has not first stolen. Greenwood would eat a din- 
ner bought for him, just as he would sing his solo or 
chant his psalm. It appeared from evidence that is 
described as “voluminous” that the carpenter’s son 
was well known as a kleptomaniac. But.is there no 
remedy for this disease? Is it altogether incurable ? 
Is restoration of the moral sense impossible in these 
cases? Was nothing done on the part of the author- 
ities of All Saints, Notting Hill, to alleviate these 
digital irritations? Greenwood has, it is said, a fine 
Voice and a fair reputation as a chorister. Choris- 
ters are in demand, and a boy of his natural and ac- 
quired endowments is worth at least fifteen shillings 
a Sunday. The solo boys well know this; they 
know that the thronged nave and aisles of the 
churches is the consequence of their singing, and that 
it is neither the prayers nor the sermon that brings 
together these crowds. 


_ What if Greenwood never received a farthing for 
his singing, and the only return that he had for all 
his work was some instruction in the three R.’s? A 
small weekly salary, given as “medicine in sickness,” 
accompanied by exercises in the Catechism, might 

ibly tend to arrest the progress of his disorder. 
Poosessio mn of fancy articles honestly acquired, the 
fruit of his own labor, might give rise to a clearer 
notion of moral sense ; and, if persisted in, tend to a 
perféct convalescence. Choir churches most com- 
monly bring in large returns, and yet how miserably 





paid are the officials chiefly employed in securing this 
result! It was but the other day that a scene took 
place between a bellows-blower and a high official in 
a church, respecting a miserable pittance of £4 a 
year, deemed a full equivalent for blowing the organ 
on Sundays, festivals, rehearsals, and general prac- 
tising. And this ina church bringing in a revenue 
of £1700 per annum. What is worse, the poor bel- 
lows-blower is never treated as a member of the wor- 
shipping congregation, for he is put in a hole behind 
the organ, oftentimes in the dark, out of the hearing 
of every part of the service except the booming of the 
pedal-pipes, and all this that a seat or two.may not 
be lost to the revenues of the church. 

It is not so long ago that Mr. Ingham, of Hammer- 
smith, committed a bellows-blower from this very 
All Saints for three months for stealing eighteen 
pence from one of the offertory boxes. What this 
man’s salary was did not appear in the newspaper re- 
ports, but there was no defence set up of his being a 
kleptomaniac. His dementedness consisted in hav- 
ing a wife, and we know not how many children 
struck down with the small-pox in the sud home he 
left for that time. Possibly a seat in the church be- 
side his fellow Christians, a course of catechism, and 
pocket money, might have saved both the sin and the 
misery. - 

After all, kleptomaniacs are much to be pitied, for 
it seems with the medical authorities the disease is 
one of those things that follow on to the third and 
fourth generation. Kleptomania is too often the re- 
sult of hereditary predisposition, and in cases where 
the great-grandfather had been notorious for uncon- 
scientious accumulations the disease has broken out 
with the great-grandson ; but in this case accompan- 
ied with a total want of moral principle. If these 
things be true, diseases are great moral lessons, and 
doctors the most eloquent of preachers. 








John Sebastian Bach. 


(Concluding Chapters from His ‘Life and Writings,” by C. 
L. HILGENFELDT. ) 


X.--Opinions oF Bacn’s ConTEMPORARIES. 


In the eyes of those who believe that they must 
seek for the acknowledgment of an artist among his 
contemporaries, in the grant of splendid honors and 
enormous rewards, and in loud and general applause, 
Bach would appear to be every way neglected. Of 
all these distinctions very little fell to his share. But 
the question arises—Was the style of his works such 
as would demand such acknowledgment and praise ? 
By no means, not even in its outward aspect. The 
scene of his functions was the church and the school, 
both (in his time, more than in the present) inacces- 
sible to such rewards. But his mind, his wonderful 
and universal genius, it will be said, did not receive 
the ovation it merited. This, however, was not the 
case. If that which he created was not immediately 
accepted by the greater masses, it is only in the com- 
mon nature of things—and to complain is foolish. 
Superior genius, in every range of the human mind, 
has only received in a later age perfect acknowledg- 
ment, and there is no reason why the age of Bach 
should have made an exception. 

It has been said that this great musical genius had 
to be satisfied with a miserable organist’s situation 
scarcely bringing him seventy thalers (ten guineas) a 
year !—that he suffered poverty and died poor !— 
that he was buried at Leipsic nobody knows where : 
these are assertions not proved. Fle who made them 
first must have been a perfect stranger to the period, 
circumstances, and condition in which Bach lived. 
The statements are not only untrue in themselves, 
but the conclusions drawn from them are erroneous. 

Modest, contented, wanting little—in spite of the 
enormous superiority of his genius--Bach lived solely 
for his art, which, nevertheless, without his efforts, 
helped him to distinction, fortune, and honor. 
Already in the eighteenth year he was “Concert 
Master” at the Court of Weimar, and a year later 
organist at Arnstadt, where the emoluments were by 
no means insignificant. It is true his salary was 
small, but then he had the advantages of free re- 
sidence, garden, land, tythes, and accessories of all 
kinds. Bach’s fame spread, and-he received favors 
of fortune without seeking them. When he took up 
his residence at Leipsic he was esteemed and honored 
in all circles. Artists and laymen paid court to him, 
and princes and dukes bowed to his reputation. 
Even Frederick the Great honored him with his 
attention when Bach visited him at Potsdam. 

Bach was at no period of his life, after his eighteenth 
year, poor. His appointments supported him in 
ease and comfort, and enabled him to bring up an 
unusually large age At his death, the universal 
esteem in which he had been held during life 
shone in an unusually splendid light. The whole of 
Leipsic mourned him. His memory was celebrated, 





not only hy public musical performances, but in- 
dividual offerings were nfade in commemoration of 
his mighty genius. Far beyond Leipsic was his 
death mourned. The centre, the great head of Ger- 
man music, was gone. Many a mourning cantata, 
and many a poetical elegy, expressel the feeling 
which seized the musical world at his departure. 

It would carry us too far to record all the expres- 
sions of Bach's eminent contemporaries concerning 
his wonderful abilitics. One need only compare what 
Adelung, Telemann, Mattheson, Marpourg, Mitzler, 
Burney, and others say, to. see the estimation in 
which his geniue was held in by artists of every 
class. So much to refute the unjust reproach thrown 
upon the contemporaries of Bach. 


XI.—Porrraits or BAcs. 


The finest and most lasting memorial of the mind 
of the great master who has formed the subject of 
our essay, are his works. But the other arts have 
not been idle, each in its kind helping to preserve 
the memory of Bach’s genius to his many admirers. 
The poetical essays in this way belong to the last 
century, and their language and expression have now 
become obsolete. A most lasting memorial is pre- 
served in the works of the painters and draughtsmen 
which have been handed down to us. 

During his lifetime Bath was often painted. The 
oldest portrait is one which was in the possession of 
Kittel, Bach’s last pupil. It passed into his hands 
from the Duchess of Weissenfels, and was regarded 
by him almost as an idol. It hung in Kittel’s library 
over his clavier, with a enrtain before it, which was 
only removed on special occasions to gratify the wish 
of some favored friend or pupil. 

A second portrait was in the possession of C. P. 
Emanuel Bach. It was painted by E. C. Hausmann, 
a famous painter of his time, and measured one foot 
eight inches by thirteen inches. 

A third painting, also by Hausmann, is preserved 
in the saloon of the St. Thomas’ School at Leipsic. 
Tt was presented by Bach, according to the statutes 
of that society, in 1747. It is & fine picture, repre- 
senting him in the prime of life. The face is happy 
and contented, as if expressing jov at the realization 
of an idea, or the fortunate accomplishment of a work. 
In his hand he holds a music sheet, marked “Canon 
triplex a 6 voc.” The painting is unfortunately mach 
damaged hy age. . 

A fourth portrait is deposited in the “Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium” at Berlin. It came from the Princess 
Amelia of Prussia, and was probably painted by 
Geber. 

There are also some successful old copper-plate 
engravings and some lithographs. The oldest in 
copper, a good copy of Hausmann’s picture (before 
mentioned), dates as far back as the year 1774. It 
is hy J. ©. Kuettner. The same picture has been 
again engraved by Bollinger. Both prints are very 
rare. 

Several lithograph portraits have appeared in 
modern times. We may particularly notice one 7 
Schlick after the picture in the S. Thomas’ School, 
reproduced in 1840 by Hartung of Leipsic. 

A finely modelled bust, eighteen inches high, has 
heen produced by the statuary, Krauer, It is con- 
sidered a good work of art. There is. also a small 
bust, four and a half inches high, in biscuit porcelain, 
published by Klemm of Leipsic. 


XII.—Concuosion. 


It occurs but seldom that a memorial is dedicated 
to an artist a hundred years after his death. A 
kindred spirit, one of the greatest musicians of modern 
times (now alas! gone from among us), Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, a devont admirer of Bach, first 
gave the impulse to erect a monument to his memory. 
His efforts were crowned by brilliant success, and on 
the 23rd of April, 1843, a noble memorial was 
uncovered in the space opposite the S. Thomas’ 
School, Leipsic, where the great master had passed 
so many. happy years in the patient exercise of his 
calling.* The uncovering of the monument was 

receded by a concert arranged from Bach’s works, 
Mendelssohn, in which all the eminent musicians 
of ipsic took part. 

At this commemoration was present the last grand- 
son of Bach, Wilheim Bach, since dead, son of the 
so-called ‘“‘Biickeburg Bach ;” with his wife and two 
daughters. He was an old man, eighty-one years of 
age, who had long lived in retirement at Berlin, and 
who came over to assist at the celebration of the 
memorial to his great ancestor. 


*The memorial, a richly ornamented supported by 
elegant pillars, and surmounted by a bust ~ com- 

designed by Bendemann, of Dresden, executed 
Py aie statuary, Krauer, of Leipsic. 
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Mr. Dickens’s First Reading in America. 


(From the Daily Advertiser, Dec. 3.) 


Those who arrived early in Tremont Temple last 
evening, not having an audience to gaze at, had 
plenty of time to speculate and ponder upon the 
somewhat peculiar nature of the furniture for Mr. 
Dickens’s reading, and so it is, perhaps, not remark- 
able that the fancy should have seized some of them 
that the curiously shaped crimson reading desk, with 
its methodical arrangement of water carafe and glass- 
es, and with the background of crimson behind it, 
was the table of a conjurer, who would presently 
change the colorless fluid into ink and play other 
fantastic tricks with the senses of his audience. And 
these imaginative people were after all not so far 
wrong. Mr. QDickens proved himself a magician, 
though one of no common kind. At his bidding all 
his characters rose up one after another, not as filmy 
creatures, but in bodily tangible shapes; by the 
wave of his magical wand genius, his audience, albeit 
people not used to give their feelings free expression, 
were nevertheless led to laugh and almost weep in 
the same breath, and to burst out at every moment 
in those little signs of exhilaration and delight with 
which nature will at times assert herself, in spite of 
the trammels of what Mr. Turveydrop calls ‘“Deport- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Dickens began by reading “A Christmas Car- 
ol,” very nearly, but not quite in full, as at first pub- 





lished. Everybody knows how Scrooge was visited 
on Christmas Eve by the ghost of his old partner, 
Jacob Marley, and by the three spirits of Christmas, 
Past, Presentand ‘T'o-come, and how his miserly 
heart was softened by the visions which these unwel- 
come visitors showed him. Everybody knows how 
Scrooge was shown the jolly party which old Fezzi- 
wig gave his apprentices; and the merry gathering 
at the nephew’s; and the gay but humble festivities 
at the little house of poor Bob Cratchit. The story 
well illustrates Mr. Dickens’s strongest point, his 
broad humanity and his power ef drawing character; 
and shows least his greatest fault, exaggeration. Its 

tone is pure and healthy, and hearty and genial from 

first to last ; there could be no better Christmas story 

written, and it isno wonder that Mr. Dickens, him- 

self, has never given as its equal. It is a ghost story,” 
as of right it should be, written as it is for such a 

season, but Mr. Dickens can hardly keep down his 

wit, even when he writes of the supernatural. 

Scrooge, looking through Marley, sees the buttons on 

his coat behind and has also grave doubts as to 

whether his spiritual visitor can take achair. The 

warmth of Mr. Dickens’s humor takes the chill off 

one’s marrow very pleasantly, and his spirits have 

more body than other writers’,,if we may be allowed 

to use an expression generally applied to spirits of 

another sort. But at this rate, -we shall never get 

on to the reading. 

Promptly at the hour of 8, Mr. Dickens appeared 
and came briskly upon the platform. He simply 
said, “Ladies and gentlemen -—I shall have the very 
great honor and pleasure of reading first to you this 
evening, ‘A Christmas Carol,’ in four staves,” and 
then, laying his book upon the sort of pommel which 
rose from one side of his desk, he began to read 
quite rapidly. As he opened the narrative, people 
had time to see that Mr. Dickens’s pictures, shown 
in the shop windows, are quite like him; that he is 
a little spare, though well formed, and that he has a 
face handsome rather for its expression than from its 
regularity of features ; that he wears a moustache 
and a beard long, but not pointed, and that his com- 

lexion was a little florid, although this last might 
ave been accidental. When he began, the peculi- 
arity of a transatlantic accent was quite perceptible 
in the upward intonation at the end of his sentences, 
but as he went on, this impression quickly faded 
away, and indeed the peculiarity could not be detect- 
ed in the dialogues, even by one watching for it. Mr. 
Dickens’s reading is essentially dramatic. He takes 
no thought of the text spread out at his left hand, 
and gives up his whole,soul to the personation of the 
characters, which he imitates in tone, looks, and 
even gestures. Thus, nobody could mistake old 
Scrooge with his hard,rough tones aud pursed mouth, 
or Scrooge’s nephew with his blithe. merry accents 
and careless face, and when Mr. Dickens all at once 
assumed the plaintive countenance and deprecatory 
voice of the poor clerk, Bob Cratchit, the illusion 
was so perfect that the whole audience burst into a 
round of applause. We have said that Mr. Dick- 
ens’s reading was dramatic. So it is, but he is never 
theatrical ; we hope we convey our meaning. Only 
once did he at all approach extravagance of tone or 
ure,—where Bob Cratchit, after the death of 

iny Tim, breaks down in his efforts to bear the 
blow with resignation,—and here we think the audi- 
ence observed the fault. Mr. Dickens does not act, 
after he is a little warmed to his work. He is for the 





moment the character who is speaking—and more 
than once these characters did not speak to a word 
the language set down for them. Mr. Dickens 
plainly sympathizes with the emotions which he ex- 
cites in the audience, and his face ever and anon 
beams with fun, as he takes breath between the pas- 
sages of some comical dialogue. . 

Mr. Dickens read, in conclusion, the trial scene 
from Pickwick, and we should like to tell how well 
he pictured to the audience the sleepy Justice Stare- 
leigh, the profound and eloquent Sergeant Buzfuz, 
the blandly inane Winkle, the imperturbable Sam, 
and the distant beery bass of old Mr. Weller in the 
gallery. We should succeed very poorly even if we 
attempted such a description. It was pleasant, 
though, to notice how when Sergeant Buzfuz said 
“Call Samuel Weller,” the whole audience began to 
applaud very loudly, as if that faithful servitor was 
really in the act of coming on the witness stand, in 
the flesh. It was a little disappointment that the voice 
of the cheery, moist-hearted Mr. Pickwick was at no 
time heard, but this was of course unavoidable. 

It may seem to those of our readers who had not 
the good fertune to be present last night, that what 
we have said is only a fulsome panegyric. But we 
only echo the word which was in every one’s mouth 
at the close, when we say that Mr. Dickens is no less 
wonderful as a reader than as a writer. 

We have not thought it necessary to say anything 
about the fashion, beauty and intelligence of the au- 
dience, or about the cordial welcome which Mr. 
Dickens received. Everybody will take all this for 
granted. It was pleasant to see that people were 
punctually in their seats, and as for sitting to the 
close, none of them would for their lives have stirred 
before Mr. Dickens made his retreating bow. 


Music Abrowd. 


Germany. 

Leipzic.—The third Gewandhaus Concert dipped 
into the last century for much of its programme. 
The Neue Zeitschrift says : ‘“ It opened with the over- 
ture to “ Semiramis” by Catel (1773-1830), which, 
modelled upon Gluck, is quite dramatic and contains 
many significant and genial moments. Then follow- 
ed an Aria from “Zucio Vero,” by Gluck, sung by 
Fri. Thoma Bors, from Hamburg, a pupil of Stock- 
hausen. The work itself is mainly in the Italian 
style, but shows a deeper dramatic character in several 
passages. The singer has a somewhat veiled, but 
pleasant voice, of good compass, and fair schooling, 
and was called out after her second piece, the 
‘Letter’ aria in Don Juan. The other solo perfor- 
mances were in the hands of Concertmeister David, 
who played Mozart’s Violin Concerto, op. 76, and a 
Sonata with unfigured bass by Pietro Nardini (1760), 
with all his usual taste and fineness. The evening 
closed with the B-flat Symphony of Beethoven.” 


A great deal of activity has reigned in musical 
matters lately. There has been the fourth Ge- 
wandhaus Concert: Overture: Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott, Raff; Pianoforte Concerto, Schumann 
(Mdlle. Marstrand) ; three pieces for the orchestra 
from the ballet of Prometheus, Beethoven ; Violin 
Concerto, (Herr Deecke) ; Pianoforte Solos, Men- 
delssohn and Chopin (Mile. Marstrand) ; and Sym- 
— in C major, with the concluding fugue, Mozart. 

ext came a musical performance in St. Thomas’s 
Church to celebrate the third centenary of the 
Reformation—cantata, Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Bach; the 95th Psalm, Mendelssohn ; and choruses 
and air from The Messiah, Handel. The solos were 
entrusted to Miles. Schilling, Martini, Herren Reb- 
ling and Hertzsch; this performance was succeeded 
by the second “Euterpe” concert: Overture to 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, E. Buechner; ‘Sappho,” 
soprano solo with orchestra (Mlle. Spohr) ; Solos 
for the harp (Mile. Stor): the 23rd Psalm, Liszt 
(Mlle. Spohr) ; and Symphony in D major, Lassen. 


Monicnu.—The so-called “Paris pitch,” di 
normal, was tried for the time in Marschner’s Hans 
Heiling, and generally considered an improvement 
onthe old pitch.—Herr R. Wagner has completed 
the composition of Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 
The work will be.put in rehearsal in the beginning 
of December, and the first performance takes place 
in February. Herr Beck, of Vienna, has n 
selected for the part of Hans Sachs. Meanwhile, 
the Musician of the Future himself has gone to Paris. 

















His friend, the Abbé Liszt, has returned to Rome.— 
On All Saints’ Day, the members of the Royal 
Orchestra, under the direction of their conductor, 
Herr F. Wiillner, gave a concert, at which they per- 
formed Missa a 5 voci, Johann Eccard (1598) ; 
“Offertorium a 8 voci,” Palestrina; and “Graduale 
a 4 voci,” Vittoria. 


Drespen.—Herr J. Von Wasielewski will give 
this season, a series of six Soirées for Chamber 
Music. The first took place on the 27th October, 
when the pieces played were: Trio, Op. 1, No 1 (E 
flat major), Beethoven ; Stringed Quartet (G major), 
Haydn ; and Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 3 (B flat minor), 
Mendelssohn. 


Cotocne.—Ferdinand Hiller, who is one of the 
most genial of writers about music, as well as one of 
the first gf living composers, has collected and pub- 
lished the interesting letters which have appeared 
during the last fifteen years in the Kélnische Zeitung, 
and many of which have been translated in our 
columns. The title of the book is: ‘Aus dem Ton- 
leben unserer Zeit, Gelegentlich” (Out of the Tone 
Life of our Time, Occasional), by F. H1tuer (com- - 
plete in 2 vuls.), Leipzig : Mendelssohn, publisher. 

A correspondent of the Atheneum writes :— 
Cologne is now one of the centres of German 
musical activity. This picturesque, thriving city, 
with its intelligent, if somewhat outspoken, burgher 
population—now fhuch more vigorous and individual 
than the faded and genteel world of ‘good society” 
to be found in the small Court towns of Germany ! 
—is doing good things for Art. Not to speak of the 
rapid progress made towards completing the Cathe- 
dral, which, they say here, is to be entirely finished 
seven years hence, even to the tops of its two spires 
—nor of the other judicious restorations in progress 
—it holds a place and a power of its own in the 
world of imagination to which this column _particu- 
larly refers. I recently referred to the capital pro- 
gramme of the first winter Giirzenich concert. At 
the second, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given; at 
the third, which will fall on the anniversary of Schu- 
bert’s death, it is in contemplation to repeat a portion 
of his Mass, which has already been given there. It 
is needless to add that all this music is safe in the 
hands of so excellent and experienced a conductor as 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller. There has never been a 
dearth of great instrumental players proceeding from 
the music schools of Germany. But the Cologne 
music-school may now send out some good singers 
—good professors who understand the real method 
of training the voice being attached to it. I heard 
a satisfactory example of this in a young lady, fresh 
from her schooling, Fraulein Scheuerlein, who sang, 
and sang well (so far as I followed it), the arduous 
part of Alice, in ‘Robert,’ with a pure, pleasing 
soprano voice, more elastic-and less vehement than is 
the ordinary rule with the German criers of notes, 
male and female, who distractedly fancy themselves 
vocalists. ‘The opera was not well given ; but not 
having heard it for years, and never even in Paris 
performed “up to the mark,” I was surprised, as 
almost with a new pleasure, by the brilliant vivacity 
of the music. 


Vienna.—Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, which had 
not been heard here for 57 years (though frequently 
of late in Berlin and Dresden) has been successfully 
revived. The principal réles were rendered by 
Mmes. Dustmann and Benza, and Messrs. Walter, 
Beck and Draxler. The choruses and orchestra 
are declared to have been perfect, and Esser, the 
conductor, won new esteem with the public by the 
minute care he gave to the representation as a whole. 
There was some thought of opening the new theatre 
with Zphigenia ; but Gluck’s Armida is the piece now 
proposed.—Mozart’s posthumous opera, ““The Goose 
of Cairo,” first brought to light so recently at the 
Fantaisies-Parisiennes, is announced at the*Carl- 
Theater. 


Beruin. The famous Liebig Orchestra has un- 
dergone a revolution. After so many years of Sym- 
phony, the members of the band, complaining that 
their leader and founder was too arbitrary, and hav- 
ing tried in vain to bind him to conditions, have de- 
posed him and taken to themselves a new director in 
the person of Prof. Stern. Liebig has gathered 
around him a new orchestra and will still give con- 
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certs.—Joachim has given several concerts with 
Mme. Blume-Santer and Liebig’s late orchestra. 
The programme of the second (Oct. 3) included 
Bach’s A-minor Concerto, Violin Concertos by 
Beethdven and Joachim (the latter a new one, in G 
major), and Arias from Zdomeneo and Cosi fan tutte. 
—On the 4th occurred the third Quartet Evening of 
Hellmich, and the second Monday concert of Blum- 
ner, with the chamber singer Mme. Herrenburg- 
Tuczek and the violincellist Griitzmacher from Dres- 
den; on the 7th, the first Quartet Evening of De 
Ahna.— On the 6th,the first Soirée of the Dom Chor : 
Lotti’s Crucifirus for eight parts; Responsorium by 
Palestrina, for double choir; the 100th Psalm, by 
Bach ¢ Pater Noster, by Meyerbeer, &c.—On the 9th, 
Mendelssohn’s Paulus was performed, in memory of 
the composer, by the Stern-sche Verein. 

Nov. 2nd, second Philharmonic Concert of B. 
Scholz, with the lady violinist, Frl. Friese : Sympho- 
ny in B flat by Volkmann; fragments of B-minor 
Symphony by Schubert, Violin Concerto by Viotti, 
&c.—On the 7th the first Salon Soirée of the “Sym- 
phonie-Capelle” (formerly Liebig’s) under Stern’s 
direction, with the brother and sister Friese : Over- 
ture to Iphigenia (Wagner’s arrangement), prize 
Symphony by Wiirst, &c.—11th, fourth Quartet 
Evening of Hellmich.—16th, third Philharmonic 
Concert of B. Scholz, with Clara Schumann: Or- 
chestral Suite by Handel; Schumann’s A-minor 
Concerto ; Gade’s ‘‘Message of the Spring ;” “Song 
of the Woods,” for chorus, by B. Scholz, &c.—On 
the 24 , the Singakademie were to perform the Can- 
tata ‘‘Gottes Zeit” by Bach and Cherubini’s Requiem. 

At the Royal Opera, Gounod’s Faust, first per- 
formed here on the 5th of June, 1863, was given 
lately for the hundredth time. A number of new 
operas, not so likely to achieve their first hundred in 
a hurry, are in preparation ; tor instance, “Die Fa- 
bier,” by Langert ; “Mignon,” by A. Thomas ; “‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” by Gounod. Also the home-made 
opera by Wiirst, “Der Stern von Turan,” is to be 
newly studied, with Lucca and Niemann in the chief 
parts. 


Paris. 

SYMPHONIES FOR THE Peorpte. On the first 
Sunday of November M. Pasdeloup resumed his 
Concerts populaires, “which have now become (says 
Le Menestrel) a real want for true musicians, more 
and more numerous from day to day. Since the 
Conservatoire can only open its doors to a Small 
number of the elect, thosé not so favored take refuge 
in the vast Cirque Napoleon, eagerly grouping them- 
selves in the great circles round the excellent orches- 
tra of Pasdeloup. Of course he found all his faithfal 
habitués at their. posts, with ear and mind attentive. 
Of the well varied programme the piece expected 
with most curiosity was certainly the Rienzi overture, 
by Wagner—its first hearing in Paris. There is no 
disputing its uncommon power; but it is a brutal 
power, more apt to revolt the hearer than to subju- 
gate him. Still it is in the first manne of the mas- 
ter, which in our opinion is his best.” ... “Then 
came the C-minor Sy mphony of Beethoven—a per. 
fect chef-d’-ceuvre that, one of the seven wonders of 
music!—then the Hymn of Haydn, for stringed in- 
struments, encored by acclamation ; and finally some 
fragments of Meyerbeer’s Struensee, a tragedy of 
sombre and vigorous colors. The whole ended with 
the merry overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
which made but a small figure by the side of the 
great works that preceded it.” : 

The programme for the second concert was as fol- 
lows : Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony; Air from 
Beethoven’s music to the Ballet of Prometheus ; Sym- 
phony in E-flat by Haydn (first time) ; Adagio from 
Mozart’s G-minor Quintet, executed by all the strings 
of the orchestra ; Hungarian March, Berlioz. 





Third Concert : Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony ; 
Andante and Variations from the ZJmperial Sympho- 
ny, Haydn; Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52, 
by Schumann ; Adagio from Beethoven’s Septuor, 
executed by MM. Grisez, clarinet, Espeignet, bas- 
soon, Brunel, horn, and all the strings ; Overture to 
Freyschiitz. 


Opera. At the Grand Opera they have been 
playing Don Giovanni, a young tenor from the Con- 
servatoire, M. Colin, making his debut therein. 
Voice “fresh and sympathetic, not robust.” Mme. 
Marie Sass was Donna Anna; Mlle. Mauduit, Elvi- 
ra; Mile. Battu, Zerlina; M. Obin, Leporello, and 
M. Faure, the Don.—Rossini’s Comte Ory has been 
alternating with “Za Fiancée de Corinthe;” of which 
last named novelty a correspondent of the Evening 
Post writes : 


In the Moniteur of this morning Theophile Gautier 
gives a feuilleton about the theatres. It so happens 
he has a charming subject for his delicate and artistic 
pe in “The Bride of Corinth,” now played at the 

heatre Imperial de l’Opera. 

You, perhaps,remember Goethe’s Bride of Corinth, 
sad and fascinating vision of the distress of a new re- 
ligion and an old love, evoked by the genius of the 
poet? Has modern literature any note so vibrating 
with antique music, or does it ever touch the imagi- 
nation more potently than in that strain of a myste- 
rious love? Well, it has been dramatized and suc- 
cessfully set to music, according to Theophile Gau- 
tier. For myself, as yet, I know only that it has 
served as a motive of several beautiful paragraphs 
from his pen, which Goethe himself might welcome 
as & prose rendering of his subject. 

It would be well if our own dramatic critics would 
profit by the example of the French Jitterateurs, and 
accept their function as a literary means capable of 
being the source of great pleasure to their readers. 
If the literary side of the contemporary Paris teaches 
anything, is teaches that. Jules Janin and Theophile 
Gautier, certainly two of the most brilliant and artis- 
tic of French writers, find in the theatres of Paris the 
occasion of some of the most delightful writing—oc- 
casions for a natural expression of a most vivid sense 
of literary beauty—the beauty of fitting words to va- 
ried and natural sentiments—in truth, displaying all 
the oun of the exercise of a cultivated and artistic 
mind. 2 

Theophile Gautier writes that the charming poem 
is written in true verse and “embroidered” with fresh 
and delicate music—fine pearls for the pit—by Du- 
prats ; and quoting a few lines written by Locle, he 
comments thus: “This verse, of a marvellous beauty 
and a sentiment profoundly antique, which mounts 
like a flame in the azure, wuides with its fire the 
idea (disagreeable to the modern man) of vampirism. 
I have no doubt that you will soon have the op 
tunity to judge for yourself how you like Goethe 
Bride of Corinth transposed into an opera of one 
act; words by Locle and music by Duprats. 


London. 


The eighth of the Winter Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace brought forth a programme which contained 
little novelty, but the execution of which left nothing 
to be desired. The selection was as follows : 


r- 
’s 


Overture (Preciosa). .........seccccseecvecvevece Weber. 
Aria, “‘Constance,” (Il Seraglio)...........6ee00s Mozart. 

Grand Scena, ‘‘Tacea la Notte,” “Di tal Amor.” (Il 
DPEOVAUOTO). oc ccccccsceccccccccdcce covcctccceee Verdi. 
Symphony in F, NO.8........eeeececeeeeeees Beethoven. 
Songs, a. ‘‘Morgengruss”......... eesseeee Mendelssohn. 
BD. “Was BOVMIA”. ... 00 cccccsccccsescccs Dessauer. 


New Ballad, ‘‘Little bird, so sweetly singing.”’G. B. Allen. 


Concerto for Violoncello(the last two movements)Molique 

Valse Brillant, (Il Ballo). ........s0seseeeeeees F. Sebira, 

Overture, (Prometheus). .........sseeeeceeeseees 1. 
Comductor, .....sseeeee coveeees Mr. Manns. 


The novelty of the concert was an overture by a 
compositeur incompris, Herr Bargiel, of Rotterdam, 
whose work, entitled “To Prometheus,” was heard 
for the first time in England. In the words of Mr. 
Manns, “This young composer and his works are 
scarcely yet known even by name in England, and it 
will not be out of place to say that he was formerly 
Professor of the Conservatoire at Cologne, and has 
qeen for the last year or two “‘Stadtischer Musik-Di- 
rector’ at Rotterdam, and that musical Germany 
classes him amongst the most worthy of its young 
composers, as his works have found their way into 
the programmes of the celebrated concerts of Leipsic, 
Vienna, &c.” Wedoubt whether the “et cetera” 
will ever include London to any great extent. The 
present work seemed diffuse and purposeless: per- 


haps it was heard under disadvantages. We have 
honorably to record the action of Herr Reichardt, a 
gentleman, who, however much he be interested in 
the advertisement of his own songs, does not intrude 
them on serious occasions. His choice of vocal 
pieces at this concert was excellent ; and as he was 
in good voice, no qualification can be made to the 
aq things said ofhim. Not so irreproachable was 

Ie. Liebhart, who in her selection of G. B. Allen’s 
ornithological trifle, erred by too much flippancy. 
Nevertheless it was encored, so shallow is popular 
jadgment in respect of genuine art. 5 

If longevity affords any claim, the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts have certainly a right to their name. 
On Monday the tenth season was opened in presence 
of a crowded audience, before whom the following 
programme was laid : 

Serenade Trio, in D major, Op. 8, for Violin, Viola, and 

Violoncello, .......ecscesccccccccccees sees Beethoven. 


Song, “Swedish Winter Song”’...........++ Mendelssohn. 
Songs, “To Chloe,” ‘‘May Dew’’..............S. Bennett. 
Fantasia Sonata, in G major, Op. 78, for Piano-forte 
BOMB iin. ccc wesc ssecccvceticctccovcnerceceves Schubert. 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, for Pianoforte and 
WEOMR... cccccccrccccvccccceces covececcetes Beethoven. 


Duet, ‘‘Per valli, per boschi’’. ..........+0+++++ Blangini. 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello. dn. 
The masterful beauties of Beethoven’s sonat: 
one of the three dedicated to Salieri—constituted the 
novelty of the evening. From its inspired Andante 
con Moto to the end the execution was irreproach- 
able—a treat of the fullest magnitude. So with the 
Serenade Trio, now well known to frequenters of the 
f Monday Populars. The Polonaise in this work was 
redemanded, and indeed the whole of the composition 
met with considerable cagnene. A good deal of 
interest was centred in Mme. Goddard’s artistic 
interpretation of the so-called Fantasia Sonata by 
Schubert, a second performance, and one fraught | 
with very pleasureable recollections. ‘The quartet of 
artists were fully up to their work; Miss Cecilia 
Westbrook sang charmingly, and Mr. Cummings 
with his usual taste. In every respect the first con- 
cert of the season sustained the old prestige. 
The Tonic Sol-fa Choral Society gave a perform- 
ance at the St. George’s Hall, on Monday night, of 
Mendelssohn’s “Eltjah.”—Orchestra. 
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Memorial Services in Honor of John 
Albion Andrew. 


Our Boston Music Hall never was the scene 
of a more impressive, sincere, beautifully inspir- 
ed tribute, and never held a multitude more 
deeply moved, than on the occasion of the Eulo- 
gy upon the great-hearted Governor,—personal 
friend of all the people, far-seeing statesman, ge- 
nial, loving, wise, true, noble man—pronounced 
before the City Government and hosts of citizens 
on Tuesday morning, Nov. 26. ll the arrange- 
ments were in perfect keeping; to ear and eye, 
to sense and mind and heart all spoke significant- 
ly, with poetic and religious exaltation, of the 
one theme, of the great grief and the great faith 
springing out of it. Music, poetry, eloquence, 
sculpture, floral emblems, prayer, lent their aid 
to one uplifting, wholesome influence ; all so fitly 
present, so suggestive of that life, which snatched 
away bodily, has passed into these forms to visit 
us henceforth more intimately. The good never 
die, even in this world. 

We cannot speak too highly of the taste and 
feeling shown in the decoration of the platform 
by the ladies of the Church of the Disciples (of 
which Governor Andrew was a member) under 
the direction of Miss Lucy Goddard. The pre- 
vailing color, (so much better than the conven- 
tional black and white hung around the body of 
the hall) was a’clearJglowing violet or royal pur- 





ple. Against such background the white marble 
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busts, the ferns and flowers and green leaves, 
stood out transfigured, as against heaven’s own 
warm, rich, positive, inspiring light :—how infi- 
nitely more sacred than merely negative funere- 
al black! On the edge of the platform, in the 
centre, was placed Gould's bust of Gov. Andrew, 
in which the sweet and sunny side of his nature 
is beautifully caught. This was the centre of a 
group of heads, showing how many-sided were 
his sympathies, how largely related to the best. 
On his right was first a bust of the martyr Pres- 
ident, by Mrs. Ames, and then that of Col. Shaw, 
the first effort of the young colored artist, Miss 
Edmonia Lewis, for whose race he was a hero 
and a martyr. These were balanced on the left 
by Brackett’s head of old John Brown, and that 
of Everett, by Powers. We should have been 
glad to see the head of Quincy likewise ; but an- 
other would have disturbed the balance. Be- 
neath these busts, upon a broad background of 
purple cloth, which covered the whole front of 
the platform, floral emblems were arranged, ap- 
propriate to each. Under Andrew wasa wreath 
of érysanthemums within a circlet of evergreen, 
meant (the 7ranscript says) “to typify the sun- | 
ny life of the illustrious dead.” Directly back of 
the bust, enclosing the Beethoven statue in its 
recess (also a fit presence there), a pointed arch 
of the same lustrous purple, overrun with delicate 
tracery of green vines, culminated in a star, 
“symbolizing the high position he had held in the 
State and Nation.” Under Lincoln was a floral 
cross to represent Faith, “while a Maltese cross 
under the bust of Colonel Shaw indicated the 
sacrifice of his life in his country’s cause.” The 
anchor of Hope lay under the sanguine, patriar- 
chal John Brown, and a civic wreath beneath 
Edward Everett. Between these symbols there 
were wreaths of evergreen, and immortelles 
and flowers, together with clusters of fern 
leaves exquisitely arranged in snow white conch 
shells, “in their bright colors indicating that Gov. 
Andrew died in the early autumn,” and, why not 
add, telling the sympathy of all beautiful things 
in Nature with a life so sweet. 

The body of the hall, as we have said, was more 
conventionally decorated. Yet there was much 
to relieve the black and white with which the 
balconies were hung. It was not all funereal ; 
for this was not a funeral, but a commemoration ; 
not the death, but the life of a true man was 
what we had met to contemplate. “At the front 
of the second balcony, in a very conspicuous po- 
sition, an arch had been raised, bearing the 
name of John A. Andrew, underneath which was 
a shield with the word ‘Union’ upon it. The in- 
scription at the right of the arch contained the 
statement that ex-Governor Andrew was born 
March 81, 1818; that on the left mentioned his 
death, Oct. 30, 1867. The seals of the city were 
displayed at proper intervals in front of the two 
balconies, which were fittingly draped with black 
and white cloth, looped by becoming rosettes [of 
royal purple ]—the national ensign, arranged in 
tasteful folds, forming a beautiful addition.” 

We record all this with the more interest be- 
cause the action of the City Committee in the 
matter gave signal evidence of the growing re- 
spect for Music in the community—Music in the 
highest sense, as an expressive Art, fit to figure, 
not as unheeded intermission and relief, but as 
an equal element, a mutual complement with 





Speech and Poetry, in bringing out the meaning of 


so solemn and significant an occasion. There was 
no blaze of brass bands in the streets, and no pro- 
cession to create delay. All were quietly seated 
before eleven o’clock, the time fixed for the be- 
ginning. The old conventional way of covering 
the stage with dignitaries and distinguished 


“guests had been sensibly dispensed with, and the 


whole space (with the exception of Mayor Nor- 
cross, who presided, with Alderman Slack, Chair- 
man of the Committee, Weston Lewis, President 
of the Common Council, the Grator and Clergy- 
men of the day), was given up to the Orchestra 
(of the Symphony Concerts ),under Carl Zerrahn, 
and achorus of about a hundred mixed voices, 
mostly from the Handel and Haydn Society, but 
strengthened by the hearty participation of some 
of our best solo singers. When the City consent- 
ed to employ an Orchestra, instead of a mere 
band, it became a certainty that music would 
speak out of the very soul of the occasion, and 
help to blend together all the other elements, 
heightening the peculiar eloquence of each. And 
indeed, while the Eulogy was the main point of 
interest, the Music mculded the whole pro- 
gramme into order and consistency. 

Precisely at eleven, the ceremonies began with 
asad, pensive, tender piece upon the organ, 
played by Mr. J. K. Paine; it was the conclud- 
ing chorus of Bach’s Passion Music : (“We sit us 
down in tears and call;to thee in the grave : Soft- 
ly rest!”) After an impressive prayer by the 
Rev. James Freeman Clark, the Funeral March 
from Beethoven's Heroic Symphony was played 
by the orchestra; and never before did we so truly 
feel the power of that wondrouscomposition as the 
grandest expression of a people’s grief, bereft of a 
true hero, that can be found in music or in any 
other language. The whole audience felt the 
music and listened to the last note. 

Then was read this little poem, woman’s trib- 
ute, sadly true and simple, written by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 


I stood before his silent grave, 
And heard a record long and low, 
How he was merciful and brave, 
How his swift help sped to and fro. 


Great deeds of heart were told of him, 
And musings whispefed at the fire, 

Whose burden stirred in thought and limb 
The energies of high desire. 


The honors of the State were his, 
The better crownings of esteem ; 

Faith yielded him her mysteries, 
And Charity was not a dream ; 


And Hope her steadfast anchor threw 
To match God’s promise in the storm ; 

When billows roared and tempests blew, 
He left us that consoling form. 


No snare was in his ringing speech, 
Nor malice in his sunny smile ; 
No passion, hidden out of reach, 
Drugged his pure manhood with its guile. 


A champion in our hour of need, 

A prophet armed with forethought wise, 
He flung our banner on the lead, 

He gave our watchword to the skies. 


Poorly our blended efforts try 

To set his image in his room ; 
We lift the Poet’s laurel high 

To lay it on the Patriot’s tomb. 
And this I said when, laid in earth, 

His funeral song was asked of me: 





“The world has few to match his worth, 
And none to praise it perfectly.” 

This elegiac strain was fitly followed by the 
Chorus, full of comfort and of peace, from Men- 
delssohn’s St Paul: “Happy and blest aré they 
who have endured! For though the body dies, 
the soul shall live forever!” It was beautifully 
sung with orchestral accompaniment ; though the 
greater breadth and fulness of thrice the number 
of voices was desirable. The stage would ac- 
commodate no more. 

Then all were in a calm listening state for the 
Eulogy, by Edwin P. Whipple, which all who 
heard it then or have read it since, felt to be 
as nearly perfect as anything of the kind in their 
remembrance. In ashort hour, wisely avoiding for 
the most part mere biography, it described the 
elements of that rare character, and out of them 
built it up before us in all its fulness, nobleness 
and beauty. It was in the fullest sense a eulogy; 
such praise it is rarely possible to bestow on 
man; yet every hearer knew that it was all true! 
A grand, encouraging, inspiring character! One 
feels immortal in the contemplation of such a life. 
The eulogy was all the more impressive that it 
was calmly analytic, though at the same time it 
was heartfelt and very earnest. There had been 
no end of tributes out of the full heart ; this was 
the one we ‘had been waiting for ; thisset the very 
image of the man before us. It was for music to 
continue the strain, thus eloquently begun, of 
Governor Andrew’s life and character. And 
none so great for that, as Beethoven, and no mu- 
sic could so fitly follow up the eulogy, as that 
heavenly Andante of the Fifth Symphony, so 
reassuring and uplifting, so as with heavenly au- 
thority, with angel voices, enforcing the lesson 
of a great life, exhorting all to press forward to 
the prize ofthe high calling! Heavenly assur- 
ance is the key note of that Andante. And it 
was played as if all the musicians felt its mean- 
ing and how apposite it was; and we are sure it 
was never listened to with deeper realization of 
its power and beauty than just then. 

Then the voices, supported by the full tones of 
the Organ, sang the Choral: “Was Gott thut, 
das ist wohlgethan,” as harmonized by Sebastian 
Bach, to these words: 


What God does, surely is well done, 
On Him be our reliance ! 
O, may our will with His be one, 
And bid the world defiance ! 
No foe can harm, 
No fear alarm, 
For God is alway near us,— 
Call Him and He will hear us. 


What God appoints is surely right, 
Higwill I would not alter ; 
If o’er rough ways, in darkest night, 
He lead, I will not falter. 
He reigns above, 
And He is love! 
His eyes do still behold me, 
His tender arms enfold me. 


It was well sung, for only a hundred voices, 
the rich, religious, buoyant harmony flowing 
smoothly and evenly along, with solemnizing, 
tranquillizing influence. 

A benediction was pronounced by the venera- 
ble Father Taylor, the Seamen’s Friend, and 
thus ended the most impressive, beautiful memo- 
rial services within our experience. It was 
to be there. No one could have left that place 
with any conscious meanness in him unrebuked, 
or without new motive and new courage for a 
nobler life. 
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Music in Boston. 

Sympnony Concerts.—The second (Nov. 21) 
was perhaps the most enjoyed, and by the largest 
audience, of any thus far in the three winters. The 
Orchestra was materially strengthened, now number- 
ing 56 in all, with 12 first violins, at the head of 
whom sat Mr. E1cnBere, whose return was generally 
welcomed, and whose presence seemed to give new 
life. (By the way, Mr. Eichberg has since been 
appointed by the Harvard Committee, to the office of 
Leader, or adjutant, under Mr. Zerrahn,—what in 
the German orchestras is called the Concertmeister, 
sometimes Vorgeiger (head and front of the violin 
force.) His function is to preside over all the string 
department, to ensure unity of bowing, in the manper 
of attacking and handling passages and phrases, 
&c.; and we have no doubt the fruits of such care 
and conformity to one head will soon appear in the 
more wholesome unanimity and vitality of the string 
quartet, which is the soul of any orchestra.—But to 
the second concert ; this was the programme : 
Overture to “‘Medes.”........... ee cseeeeeeeeneee Cherubini. 


a. Alto Aria: ‘‘Well done, ye good and faithful servants, 
whom God hath called to homes above.’’—From 6 


ny ere ee ere J. 8. Bach 

6. Song: Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome.”.......... R. Frans. 
Mrs. CARY. 

Concerto for two Pian08..........scsseeseeeeevereees Mozart:- 


(Cadenzas by MoscHe.zs.) 
B. J. LANG and J. C. D. PARKER. 


Fourth Symphony, in B flat...........seeeeeeeees Beethoven. 
a. Aria: “Deh vieni,” from ‘-Le Nozze di Figaro.”’. ... Mozart: 
b. Songs: ‘Weil’ auf mir, du dunkles Auge,” (Suppli- 


he) PEC PEP ITeeE PRE PETRI TT ee Frans 
“Come into the garden, Maud.”’......... O. Dresel. 

Mrs. CARY. 
Overture to “‘Oberon.”....... ccc cc ceeeeeeeeeeeee eee Weber. 


The orchestra never played better; the strings 
telling with more fullness and decisiom than before ; 
only, in the B-flat Symphony especially, the need of 
greater body in the middle parts is still felt. There 
is also still some lingering chronic infirmity in certain 
of the reed instruments; they need a quickening 
life to brace them up to sure and healthy pitch: 
But this will come, for there is a new life in the 
band, a spirit of improvement; the performers are 
all interested in their work. That fascinating Fourth 
Symphony, the loveliest of the nine! How eagerly 
its every tone was listened for, with glowing faces. 
The Overture to Medea is the fourth of Cherubini’s 
which these Concerts have introduced or made for 
the first time appreciated here, and it is, both as to 
poetic substance and artistic symmetry, conciseness, 
clearness, perhaps his best. It was new to nearly al 
that audience. Full of suppressed passion, with a 
fine nervous fire delicately thrilling on the strings (for 
its is written mainly in the violin genius, the bas. 
soons starting the quaint little theme for imitation 
now and then), concise and earnest, it reminds one 
not a little of the Coriolanus overture ; that, however, 
takes hold deeper down with stronger grasp. The 
visionary, brilliant fairy overture to Oberon, capitally 
given as it was, was the right thing to end with. 


The Mozart Concerto, for the two pianos, proved 
exceedingly effective. With nothing particularly 
striking in its themes, none of the great thoughts of 
Mozart, it is so full of grace and spontaneity, the 
passages are so happily divided and imitated from 
one piano to the other, the unity of form so perfect, 
and the sympathy of the orchestral voices so rich and 
delightful, blending their piquoent individualities 
without losing them, that it was thoroughly enjoyed 
in all three movements. Mr. Lane and Mr. Par- 
KER played it admirably. The first Cadenza by 
Moscheles is too long, and, interesting as it is in 
itself, not wholly in the vein of Mozart’s composi- 
tion. The second is shorter and more to the pur- 
pose. 

With entire satisfaction we remember Mrs. Cary’s 
singing, as well as the choice selections. If her 





contralto voice does not carry as much weight as 
some, if she compete at disadvantage with the cheaper 
and more outward qualities which catch but do not 
edify the crowd, she has those fine, interior qualities 
of the true singer, with the corresponding beauty in 
her voice, which rightly claim the sympathy, indeed 
the partiality, of true appreciative criticism. We 
have no contralto singing in public whose voice is so 
sympathetic, no singer of whatever kind of voice who 
sings in so sincerely, finely musical a spirit, with 
such pure expression, entering into the spirit of the 
song, with so little egotism. That Aria from Bach 
has the very soul of music in it, tender, sweet, heart- 
felt and pious. The instruments (string quartet and 
two flutes only, Mr. Dresel at the piano helping out 
the harmony) flow on in full, rich, even stream, most 
comforting to hear. The melody seems to summon 
its own accompaniment about it by pure sympathetic 
charm. Anything so unpretending, so free from 
modern ad captandum arts, while so artistically com- 
plex, had of course to be listened to with close 
attention ; and it was; we are sure the listeners felt 
rewarded, and would welcome more of Bach after 
that taste of him. Franz’s deep, rich, tranquil 
strain about “the Rhine, the holy river,” made the 
right impression after it. 

The singing which was best appreciated, however, 
was the Mozart Aria, which was exquisitely sung, and 
with Mr. Dresel’s fine accompaniment, was even 
more admired than when the same lady sang it last 
year. Franz appeared again in his most simply 
melodious and profoundly serious phase, in “Sup- 
plication.” Mr. Dresel’s ‘‘Maud” was quite felicit- 
ous, delicately true to the poem, with a charming 
accompaniment, and was very much applauded. 


The third Concert takes place while this goes to 
press. In the fourth (Dec. 19) the Symphony will 
be Schumann in D minor (given only once before ;) 
another picturesque Overture by Gade, “Echoes from 
Ossian,’’ will open and Beethoven’s great Leonorc, 
No. 3, will close the feast. And Mr. Ernst Pera- 
BO will play the great Beethoven Concerto in © flat 
(No. 5, sometimes called in England the Emperor 
Concerto. )—Our hopes of Camiita Urso in the 6th 
Concert are, we regret to say, disappointed, as that 
lady is going to Havana; but the audience will be 
reconciled to the loss when they learn that Orro 
DreszEx has consented to play at that time, probably 
the D-minor Concerto of Mendelssohn. 

e sii 

Oratorio. The Handel and Haydn Society had 
not their usual crowded agdience at the first concert 
of the season, on Saturday Evening, Nov. 3. This 
was partly owing to the multitude of exciting an- 
nouncements ; partly (we are inclined to think main- 
ly) to a spell of natural reaction and rest after excit- 
ing years; and partly to the miscellaneous character 
of the programme, which with the Directors of the 
Society was a mistake. The sélections were excel- 
lent, but the continuity of interest was continually 
broken. This made it not always easy for the cho- 
rus voices to find their pitch at once with certainty. 
Moreover the impression of each chorus obliterated 
that of the one before, and left the mind distracted. 
The solos, especially, were thrown into bad perspec- 
tive by the medley. Yet Mrs. Kempron, although 
suffering from illness and therefore a little tremulous, 
sang ‘‘But the Lord is mindful” and “O rest in the 
Lord,” with power and feeling and with true concep- 
tion; and Miss Houston sang “Jerusalem” very im- 
pressively. The Duet “O lovely Peace,” from Judas, 
was finely sung, though the two qualities of voice do 


not blend perfectly. The Choruses, four from St. 
Paul, and “The Heavens are telling,’’ from the Crea- 
tion, have been sung better, but were still impressive. 
The Orchestra was unusually large, but, owing to tlie 
difficulty of perfect unison with the Organ pitch,some 
of the instruments sounded rough at times.—Men- 
delssohn’s Psalm : “As the Hart pants,” given entire, 


was much more enjoyable. 





Handel’s “Samson,” on the next evening, drew a 
considerably larger audience, and on the whole went 
et We have in times past made much of it 
tedious, but not so this time; it was judiciously 
abridged, and given with a great deal of spirit. The 
great choruses some of Handel’s best, told most effec- 
tively. Miss Houston fairly carried her audience 
away by the clearness and brilliancy of her high 
tone, and by her sure and admirable singing in the 
ringing trumpet song “Let the bright Seraphim.” In 
all her pieces she sang better than ever, but there she 
seemed inspired. Mrs. Kempton too won sincere 
applause in the part of Micah. Mr. James WniTNEY 
gave the touching tenor air: “Total eclipse,” with 
expressive tone and style, showing careful study. 
This was his best effort, his strength hardly holding 
out for the entire part of Samson. Mr. H. WILDE 
has a strong, resonant voice, and did good justice to 
the part of Manoah; and Mr. M. W. Wauitney’s 
ponderous bass was heard to good advantage in that 
of Harapha. 


Orera. The Lacrancs-Bricnott Italian 
Troupe, under the direction of Mr. Max Strakosch, 
occupied the Boston Theatre for a fortnight, exciting 


more interest than was expected, and really doing a 
good business. Mme. Lagrance, although her 
voice is sadly worn, is still one of the world’s great 
artists ; her finished style in singing, her admirable 
acting, with {the bearing of a lady, still give a 
rare satisfaction in such parts as Mozart's Donna 
Anna and Lucrezia Borgia. Miss Puiiuipps, never 
in better voice, never more full of life and skill, sang 
Zerlina’s songs capitally, and was excellent of 
course as Rosina, Azucena and La Favorita, though 
we did not witness these last. BrigNoui was in his 
best voice, and for once took uncommon pains and 
put life into his parts. Susin1’s basso is buta 
wreck, and he made a very coarse and awkward 
buffoon of Leporello. The chorus was respectable ; 
but the orchestra, under the capricious lead of an 
Italian by the name of Rosa, was hr from staisfactory. 


The Ricnines English Opera, which has had so 
long a run in Philadelphia, opened last Monday 
evening at the Boston Theatre, with a performance 
of Martha, which appears to have given very decided 
satisfaction. The “Bohemian Girl,” and Wallace’s 
“Maritana” have followed. 

On Monday evening, Max Marerzex, having 
made peace with his chorus singers in New York, 
will open with his Italian Opera, at Selwyn’s Thea- 
tre, for a short season of two weeks. Mme. Parepa 
Rosa is the principal star. The opening piece will 
be the latest novelty, Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Tuesday, Lucrezia Borgia; Wednesday, Romeo again; 
Thursday, Ernani; Friday, Don Giovanni}; Satur- 
day (Matinée,) the “Barber of Seville.” Five 
operas, by five different composers, in the first week, 





We have not left ourselves room, and if we had 
should lack the power to express the unqualified de- 
light with which we have heard Cuartes Dickens 
read, and reproduce before us, by apparently as fresh 
acts of genius as originally invented them, the char- 
acters in his novels, like live realities most individual 
and unmistakable. To us no reading ever had a 
charm to be compared with it.’ The professor of el- 
ocution may find faults in it ; the voice is not that of 
Fanny Kemble, it is somewhat husky ; but it is rich 
and sweet, has heart and substance in it,and is wonder- 
fully flexible and apt for imitation. The upward in- 
flexion, ‘‘so English,” in the rapid narrative portions, 
is not only rhythmical and economical in respect to 
time, but serves admirably to distinguish the connect- 
ing narrative from the actual impersonations, in 
which it disappears altogether. His heart and soul, 
his humor and imagination, his whole genjal human- 
ity are in these readings of his own creations, and 
because he evidently enjoys them as heartily as we 
do, we enjoy it all the more. And to set such a sea 
of life, as such an audience is, in such delicious mo- 
tion, alternating between tears and laughter, with the 
artistic sense, the “higher law” of the Ideal, all the 
while approving,—that must have been to him a 
pleasure like condensing the sense of the world-wide 
success of all his writings into one perfect moment. 


But we have no room nor power—the piece from the 
Advertiser in another column will give our distant 
readers some idea of what sort of an event Mr. Dick- 
ens’s first reading in the Tremont Temple was. 
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New Haven, Conn., Nov. 20.—Last week wit- 
nessed the organization of the “New Haven Philhar- 
monic Society,” numbering some 20 members, and 
composed, of course, mainly of amateur musicians. 

We like to see ambition, and find no fault with 
the title of this club, though it does call to mind a 
little experience of ours concerning the great“ Ameri- 
can Bureau for Literary Reference”—-which by per- 
sonal investigation we found to consist solely of one 
dyspeptic looking young man and a chest of drawers. 
Success therefore to the N. H. P. S., whose advent 
we hail as a step at least in the right direction. 

Meanwhile the “String Quartette” has shown 
signs of returning animation and given a concert of 
chamber music—which took place on the 8th inst., 
with the following programme : 

String 

Rong.—Z' 

Piano Solo,—Songs without words, 

a. * .” Book Ist, No. 2. 
b. “The Return.” = 7th, “4. 
8olo,—Andante con var. in D, Op. 17 
Violoncel 


joncello. 
eer ee ie R.Schumann. 
a. “Aus meinen Thranen spriessen.”” 
b. ‘Ich grolle nicht.” 
c. ‘An den Sonnenschein.” 
Grand Quartet, in E flat, from Op. 
Piano, Violin, Viola and Violoncello. 
Albert Malion, Ist Violin. Bruno Pope, 2d Violin. C. 
W. Chapman, Viola. M. Steinert, Violoncello. 
ist, Mrs. H. F. Dupee. Pianist, C. W. Chapman. 


The effect of the String Quartet was—to state the 
case mild]y—somewhat marred by the breaking of a 
string on the Ist Violin, which fact, together with a 
certain harshness and lack of unity in the perform- 
ance, left a sense of something lacking. 

In the Beethoven Quartet, however, the players 
seemed to enter more into the heart of things, and 
the piece—the Andante Cantabile in particular— 
sounded well. 

The vocalist, we regret to say, persisted in singing 
Schumann’s songs in villainous German, with a 
French accent, notwithstanding the fact that she had 
the English words before her eyes. Heine’s despair- 
ing little love song was rendered “Isch grolle nischt,” 
and phrased in a heartless, mechanical way, which, 
though it may do very well for the melodies of the 
late Stephen C. Foster, will not answer for Schu- 
mann. 

The second of these Chamber Concerts will be 
given early in December, with this programme (the 
vocalist being J. Sumner Smith) : 


String Quartet, op. 76, No. 1......... cee eee eee Haydn. 
Vocal Solo,—Rondo Mozart. 
“Deh per questo istante solo,’’ [La Clemenza di Tito.] 

Violin Solo,—Andante con moto from Op. 12, No. 1. 
Tema con var Beethoven. 
“Gott Erhalte,” from Op. 76, No. 3.............. Haydn. 

String Quartet. 
Song,—''The Message”’ Blumenthal. 
(Poem by Miss Adelaide A. Proctor). 

Piano Trio,—Op. 1, No. 2...........++++..... Beethoven. 
Mercurivs. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 16.—Joyous the greeting 
and blessed the day, when old friends meet the same 
as of yore; and quicker the throbs and warmer the 
blood, when stirred by undying, familiar tune. Like 
a perfect June-dav, like spring-time returned, the 
days seemed, when after many a year we first heard 
your Mendelssohn Quintette Club again; when 
flooding back came the festive memories of days that 


were filled with the delicious music of your artists ; | 


when Chickering’s and Bumstead Hall, your Stu- 
dio-building and the Music Hall were present again 
with their delights, and made us forget that we have 
them not, nor the wealth of melody that periodically 
fills and sanctifies them. 

There is no need to speak of the playing of our 
friends in your paper. Nor would you, surfeited 
with sweets, believe how well they did for us, how 
our musicians alike and the audiences were carried 
away with delight. For to you their art is a thing 
as usual as the air you breathe, as the sweet sunlight 
that warmeand quickens you. But to us it was ex- 
actly what dear Chaucer says of Rosial. It 


« —.. geemed lich a thing celestial 
In bounte, favour, port and semeliness 
mirrour of delight, gracious to .... ” 


‘hone, They did well tocome tous. And if you 
miss them, as you do, in your Symphony Concerts, 
do not forget that their mission here is an apostle- 
ship of true art and of noble beauty. Their playing 
has grown deeper, warmer, and it did not fail to 
preach loudly to people who had been satisfied be- 
fore, because the standard was wanting whereby to 
judge and measure. At the three concerts we could 
attend they had good houses. As to the three oth- 
ers we can only echo the delight of musical friends. 
Haydn, Quartet in G, No. 75; Mendelssohn, Quar- 
tet in E flat, Quintet in B flat, op. 87; Beethoven, 
Quartet in E flat, op. 74; Schumann, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, the great masters all, not to forget Handel and 
Gluck, (Bach alone excepted), were heard again, and 
the pleasure was great and will be lasting. 

And as we are speaking of apostles of art, there 
ought to be mentioned two other earnest and gifted 
men whom we have here with us. Mr. H. G. An- 
DRES, whose excellent playing was spoken of before 
by your correspondent, gave two concerts last spring 
that were not noticed. In them we heard: of Mo- 
zart, the Quartets No. 1 and No. 3, in E flat (the lat- 
ter being the Piano Quartet) ; of Beethoven, the So- 
nata quasi una Fantasia, op. 27, No. 2; of Schubert, 
the Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 99, and 
the Serenade ; of Chopin, the Berceuse; of Spohr, a 
Violin Concerto and various smaller things. Mr. 
A. excels in a clean but sympathetic rendering of the 
masters ; his touch is silvery and delicate, and his 
fancy is brilliant, as he proved by several of his own 
compositions. Of the Transcription of the German 
popular song, “Muss i denn zum Stédtele ’naus,” 
we spoke last year. This year we had a Fantaisie 
Militaire (published by A. C. Peters & Bro.), in B 
minor, full of bold, original thought and effective ; 
and we are promised a Scherzo, which, if the first 
hearing deceive us not, will be equally good. Mr. 
A. is the director of the Caecilia Society, which lately 
(Nov. 7th) gave the first concert of their twelfth sea- 
son. Haydn’s “Spring,” the Choruses, ‘Lord, 
Lord,” and ‘How pleasant are the Messengers,” 
from Paulus; Grimm’s Cantata “An die Musik,” re- 
presented the vocal ; the Adagio and Finale from the 
Kreutzer Sonata by Beethoven, and a Transcription 
of Schubert’s Zes Adieux formed the instrumental 
part of the pregramme. We were prevented from 
attending. 

Mr. Grorce Scunerver, the younger of the two 
artists, gave a concert, Nov. 12th, in which Miss 
Donnie sang two songs, the only pieces not classi- 
cal. The Messrs. Brand played with Mr. S. Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata for Piano afid Violoncello in B flat, 
op. 45; Schubert’s Rondo for Piano and Violin, op. 
70, in B minor ; and Beethoven’s Trio, op. 70, No. 
2,in D major. M.G. Andres assisted Mr. S. in 
Schumann’s Variations in B flat major, for two pi- 
anos, op. 45; and Mr. 8. played Chopin’s Ballade 
in A flat, op. 47. The concert was delightful, if we 
except the singing ; and Mr. S. showed by his fine 
and delicate playing that he has made good advance 
on the road toward the Ideal. 

The Symphony Concerts have begun again, and 
Mr. Hopkins, the gentleman who built the hall and 
pays the musicians, has made us thankful anew for 
the music we should not hear without him. 

We only wish—vainly we are afraid—that the mu- 


sical season, so beautifully opened by the week of 
pure delight furnished by your Merdelssohnians, 
may continue so propitious. It is barely, possible 
that the critic of the Commercial may help us along, 
who has made the discovery that we might start just 
such a Quintette Club here, with ‘the material we 
have on hand. We wish him sincerely “God speed.” 
Many things are done that seem past belief. We 
are afraid however, that his remark is worth no more 
than his criticism. For he has discovered the great- 
est of all overtures. Listen Universe! It is Lit- 
tolf’s ““Robespierre !’’ Pity that Beethoven used the 
motives of Mr. Littolf halfa century before, in his 





Egmont. A great pity Mr. Commercial-Man, in 
troth. *t. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Yes, this night. (Oui, ce soir). Song or Trio. 
“Grand Duchess.” 50 
Turn away, my merry fellows. S’g & Cho. “ 35 
The first may be sung by one voice or three, and is 
the comic and savage conspiration trio‘of Paul, Boum 
and Puck. The second represents the same grinding 
their daggers or the onslaught, and brings in fre- 
quently the pchi, pchi, of sharpening steel. Both are 
spirited and very amusing. 
Tender and true. Song. G. Lisle. 
A song for the ‘‘tender and true”’ to sing. 

She woke that morn in heaven. Song. L. Heath. 
How dear is home to me. Song. F. S. Clark. 
Two sweet home songs; only the homes differ. 
Gather flowers in the summer time. W. C. Baker. 
Nellie’s grave. Song and Chorus. A. B. Hoag. 

Different, but alike in being quite beautiful, and 
likely to be popular. 
Forever. ng. 
The old love. " 
Young Mary. oa “85 
Prayer and praise. “ «40 
A serious song, and a series of songs, embodying 
much originality, as may be guessed from the titles, 
and much good music. 
Hear I the ballad ringing. 
chen). 
All night I lie dreaming. (Allnichtlich).  “ 
Shert, but very sweet, and have carefully elabora- 
ted accompaniments. 


The three calls. For guitar, 


30 


S. D.S. 
“ 30 


(Hor ich das Lied- 
Schumann. 25 
25 


Haydn. 30 
Instrumental. 


Lotta Polka. Mrs. Parkhurst. 30 
A very bright and sparkling thing, and not diffi- 
cult. 
Robin and the Cricket. Mazurka. Pattison. 50 
Here we are among the songsters and the flowers, 
who give us sweet music. 
Romeo and Juliette. Potpourri. 4 hds. Cramer. 1.00 
Players will find this a most acceptable arrange- 
ment. 
Little Red Riding Hood. Galop. Mack. 50 
Has a charming picture of our little favorite, and 
has pretty and easy music. 

Fant. Brill. Sonnambula. 4 hds. Teybach. 90 
The music is well selected, and of course excellent. 
Potpourri. Grand Dutchess. 2 Nos. No. 1.Mack. 75 

The first part of a fine collection of airs, containing 
about half a dozen good ones, with modulations, &c. 
Black key Polka. Mazurka. Herzog. 30 

Is in the key of five flats, and almost every key 
played isa black one. The melody is a very good 
one. 


Books. 


Libretto of “The Grand Dutchess of Gerolstein.” 30 
524 “Anna Bolena.” 30 
= “The Carnival of Venice.” 30. 
Three more librettos for your musical library The 
Grand Duchess is just now the rage, and the libretto 
is one of the most readable of all librettos, and con- 
tains fi/teen of the principal melodies. 
Te Deum in F. Hi. K. Oliver. 1.25 
Not too difficult for execution by choirs of average 
ability, and contains a great deal of full, rich harmo- 
mony. 





Music sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can be sent at 
double these rates. 




















